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POETRY. 


ONLY WAITING. 


A worn out veteran for truth, who was 60 poor as to be in an alms-honse, 
wis ¢sked what he was doing now, Here ; 
“on LY WAITING." 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Aro a little longer groWr__ 
Only waiting till the glifimer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart once full of day,-———————-—-~ 
Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Through the twilight soft and gray. 


Ouly waiting till the reapers 
Have the last sheaf gathered bowme; 
For the summer-time is faded, 
, And the autumn winds have come. 
oe reapers, gather quickly 
The last ripe hours of my heart, 
For the bloom of life is withered, 
And hasten to depart. 
Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, A ae 
At whose foot I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor, and desolate. 
Even now I hear the footsteps, 
If they call me, Iam waiting, 
Only ‘waiting to 


Only waiting till the shadows _ 
Are a little longer groWi;- 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam ts flown; 
Then from out the gathered darkness, 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul shall gladly a 


Tread its to the skies. 4 


HAROLD, | 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. ~ 


BY SIR FE, BULWER LYTTON. 


[CONTINUED. } 


THE AXE AND THE BOW. 


As soon as the first joy of the meeting was over, 
the earl said to Haco, whom he had drawn to bis 
breast with an embrace as fond as that bestowed Qn 
Wolnoth— 


| “Remembering thee a boy, I came to say to thee 
‘Be my son;’ but seeing thee a man I change the 
prayer; supply thy father’s place, and be my brother! 
And thou, Wolnoth, hast thou kept thy word with 
me? Norman is thy garb, in truth, is thy heart still 
English?” 
“Hist!” whispered Haco, “list! we have a proverb, 
| that walls have ears.” 
“But French walls can hard! 
| Baxon of Kent, I trust,” said 
with a shade on his brow. 
“True, continue to speak Saxon,” said Haco, “and 
we are safe.”’ 
| “Safel” echoed Harold. 
‘“Haco’s fears are childish, my brother,” said Wol- 
noth, “and he wrongs the duke.” ~ 
“Not the duke, but the policy which surrounds him 
like an atmosphere,” exclaimed Haco. “O, Harold, 
preven indeed wert thou to come hither for thy 
insfolk—generous! But for England’s weal, better 
had we rotted out our lives in oe ere thou, hope and 
gf England, set foot in these webs of wile.” 
“Tut!” said Wolnoth, “good it is for England that 
the Norman and Saxon should be frievds.” 
Harold, who had lived to grow as wise in men’s 


understand our broad 
arold smiling, though 


i hearts as his father, save when the natural trustfulness 


‘that lay under his calm exterior lulled his sagacity, 


| turned his eyes steadily on the faces of his two kins- 


men; and he saw, at the first glance, that a deeper 
intellect and graver forethought than Wolnoth’s fair 
face betrayed, characterized the dark eye and serious 
brow of Haco. He therefore drew his nephew a little 
aside, and said to him— 

“Forewarned is forearmed. Deemest thou that this 
fair spoken duke will dare aught against my life?” 

“Life, no; liberty, yes.” Sy 

Harold started, and those strong passions native to 
his breast, but usually curbed beneath his majestic 
will, heaved in his bosom, and flashed in his eye. 

“Liberty!—let him dare! Though all his troops 
wine the way from his court to the coast I would 

ew my way through their ranks.” , 

“Deemest thou that I am a coward?” said Haco 
simply, “yet, contrary to all law and justice, and 
against King Edward’s well-kuown remonstrance, hath 
hot the count detained me, years, yea, long years, in 
this land? Kind are his words, wily his deeds. Fear 
not force; fear fraud,” _ 

fear geither,” answered Harold, drawing bimaclf 
up, ‘nor do I repent me one moment. No! nor did | 
| repent in the dungeon of that felon count, whom Gog 
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grant me life to repay with fire.and sword for his trea- | to dazzlé the eyes and captivate the fancy of the ear] 
son—that I myself haye come hither to demand mys| These festivities were relieved by pompous exeur- 
kinsmen. I come in the name of England, strogg is | giong.and progresses from town to town, and fert to 
| her might, and sacred in ‘her majesty.” — : ~ fort, throughout the duchy, and according to some 
. Before Haco could reply, the door opened and Raoul | authorities, even to a visit to Philip the French king 

| 

| 
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de Tancarville, as grand chamberlain, entered, with all | at Compeigne. On the return to Rouen, Harold and 
Harold’s Saxon train, and a goodly number of Nour- | the six thegns of his train were solemnly admitted in- 
man squires and attendants, bearing rich vestures. to that pecnliar band of warlike brothers which Wil- 
The noble bowed to the earl with his country’s pol- liam’ had instituted, and to which, following the chro- 
ished courtesy, and besought leave to lead him to the | nicles of the after century, we have given the name 
bath, while his own squires prepared his raiment for | of knights. The silver baldrick was belted on, and 
the banquet to be held in his honor. So all further | the lance, with its pointed banderol, was placed in the 
conference with his young kinsmen was then sus- | hand; and the seven Saxon lords became Norman 
pended. knights. 
The most seductive of men was William in his fair The evening after this ceremonial, Harold was with 
moods; and he lavished all the witcheries at his con- | the duchess and her fair daughters—all children. The 
trol upon his guest. If possible yet more gracious | beauty of one the girls. drew from him those compli- 
was Matilda the duchess. This woman, eminent for | ments so sweet to a mother’s ear. Matilda looked up 
mental culture, for personal beauty, and for a spirit | from the broidery on which she was engaged, and 
and ambitiomno less great than her lord’s, knew well | beckoned to her the child thus praised. 
how to choose such subjects of discourse as might | © Adeliza,’’ she said, placin ie hand on the girl’s 
most flatter an English ear. Her connexion with Har- | dark locks, “though we moni not that thou shouldst 
old, through her sister’s marriage with Tostig, war- | learn too early how men’s tongues can gloze and flat- 
. ranted a familiarity almost caressing, which she | ter. yet this noble guest hath so high a repute for 
assumed toward the comely earl; and she insisted, | truth, that thou mayest at least believe him sincere 
with a winning smile, that ali the hours which the | when he says thy face is fair. Think of it, and with 
duke would leave at his disposal should be spent | pride, my child; let it keep thee through youth from 
with her. , the homage of meaner men; and, peradventure, St. 
The unfavorable impressions made upon his | Michael and St. Valery may bestow on the a mate 
thoughts by Haco’s warnings could scarcely fail to | valiant and comely as this noble lord.”’ 
ield beneath the prodigal courtesies lavished upon The child blushed to her brow; but answered with 
im and the open frankness with which William laugh- | the qnickness of a spoiled infant—unless perhaps she 
ingly excused himself for having so long detained the | had been previously tutored so to reply—‘“‘Sweet Mo- 
hostages, “in order, my guest, to make thee come 4nd | ther, I will have no mate and no lord but Harold him- 
fetch them. And, by St. Valery, now thou art here, | self; and if he will not have Adeliza as his wife, she 
thou shalt not depart till, at least, thou hast lost in | will die a nun.” 
gentler memories the recollection of the scurvy treat- “Froward child, it is not for thee to woo!” said 
ment thou hast met from that barbarous count. Nay, | Matildasmiling. ‘Thou heardest her, noble Harold: 
never bite thy lip, Harold, my friend, leave to me thy | what is thine answer?” 
revenge upon Guy. Sooner or later, the very manier “That she will grow wiser,’’ said the earl, laugh- 
he hath extorted from me shall give excuse for sword | ing, as he kissed the child’s forehead. ‘Fair damsel, 
and lance, and then, pardex, thou shalt come and eross | ere thou art ripe for the altar, time will have sown 
steel in thine own quarrel. How I rejoice that I can gray in these locks; aff, thou wouldst smile indeed in 
show to the beau frere of my dear cousin and seigneur | scorn, if Harold then claimed thy troth.” 
some return for all the courtesies the English king “Not so,” said Matilda seriously; “high bern dam- 
and kingdom bestowed upon me! To-morrow we will | sels see youth not in years but in fame—fame, which 
ride to Rouen; there, all knightly sports shall be held | is young forever!” | 
, to grace thy coming; and by St. Michael, the knight- Startled by the gravity with which Matilda spoke, 
saint of the Norman, nought else will content me than | as if to give importance to what had seemed a jest, 
to have thy name on in the list of my chosen chevaliers. | the earl versed in courts, felt that a snare was round 
But the night wears now, and thou sure mnst need | him. and replied in a tone between jest and earnest:— 
eA and thus talking, the duke himself led the way Happy am I to wear on my heart a charm, proof a- 
to Harold’s chamber, and insisted on removing the gainst all the beauty even of this court.” 
ouche from his robe of state. As he did so he passed Matilda’s face darkened; and William entering at 
his hand, as if carelessly, along the earl’s right arm. | thattime with his usual abruptness, lord and lady ex- 
“Ha!” said he suddenly, and in his natural tone of | changed glances, not unobserved by Harold. 
voice, which was short and quick, “these muscles have The duke, however, drew aside the Saxon; and say- 
' known practise! Dost thou think thou’ couldst bend ing gayly, ‘We Normansare not naturally jealous; but 
my bow?” then, till now, we have not had Saxon gallants closet- 
“Who could bend that of—Ulysses?” returned the | ed with our wives;” added more seriously, “Harold I 
earl, fixing his deep blue eye upon the Norman’s. | havea grace to pray at thy hands—come with me.” 
William unconsciously changed color, for he felt that The earl followed William into his chamber, which 
he was at that moment more Ulysses than Achilles, he found filled with chiefs, in high converse; a0 
William hastened to inform him that he was about to 
Side by side, William and Harold entered the fair | make a military expedition against the Bretons; and, 
city of Rouen, and there, a succession of the brilliant | knowing his peculiar acquaintance with the warfare, 
pageants and knightly entertainments was designed | as well as the language and manners, of their kin 
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Welsh, he besought his aid in a campaign which~he- 


promised him should be brief. i 

Perhaps the earl was not, in his own mind, averse 
from returning William’s say of power- by .some 
evidence of his own military skill, and the valor of the 
Saxon thegns in his train. There might be prudence 
in such exhibition, and at all events, he could. not 
with a gvod grace decline William’s proposal. He en- 
chanted William therefore by a simple acquiescence; 
and the rest of the evening—deep into night—-was 
spent in examining charts of the fort and country in- 
tended to be attacked. asi Io 

The siege commenced and, one day, during a short 
truce with the defenders of the place they were be- 
sieging, the Noimans were diverting their leisure with 
martial games, in which Taillefer. shone pre-eminent; 
while Harold and William stood without their tent, 
watching the animated field, the duke abruptly ex- 
claimed to Mallet de Graville, ‘Bring me my. bow. 
Now, Harold, let me see if thou canst bend it.’’ 

The bow was brought, and Saxon and Norman 
gathered round the spot. abt 

“Fasten thy glove to yonder tree, Mallet,” said the 
duke, taking that mighty bow in his hand, and care- 
fully feeling the string. bert. 

Then he drew the are to his car; and the tree 
itself seemed to shake at the shock, as the shaft pierc- 
ing the glove, lodged half way in the trunk. 

“Such are not our weapons,” said the earl; “and ill 
would it become me, unpractised, so to peril our Eng- 
lish honor, as to strive against the arm that could 
bend that arc and wing that arrow. But, that 1 may 
show these Norman knights that, at least, we have 
some weapon wherewith we can parry shaft and smite 
assailer, bring me forth, Godrith, my shield and Thy 
Danish 

Taking the shield and ax which the Saxon brought 
him, Harold then stationed himself before the tree. 

“Now, fair duke, choose thou the longest’ shaft— 
bid thy ten doughtiest archers take their bows; round 
this tree will I move, and let each shaft be aimed at 
whatever space in my mailless body I leave unguard- 
ed by my shield.” : 

“No,” said William hastily, “that were murder.” 

‘It is but the common peril of war,” said Harold 
simply; and he walked to4the tree. ; 

The blood mounted to William’s brow, and thie 
lion’s thirst of carnage parched his throat. 

“An he will have it so,” said he, beckoning to his 
archers, “let not Normandy bé shamed. Watch well, 
and let every shaft go home; avoid only the head and 
the heart; such orgulons vaunting is best cured by 
blood-letting,” 

The archers nodded and took their post, eae at a 
separate quarter; and deadly, indeed, seemed the 
danger of the earl, for as he moved, though he kept 
his back guarded by the tree, some parts of his form 
the shield left exposed, and it would have been im- 
possible in his quick-shifting movements, for the arch- 
ers to alm to wound, yet to spare life; yet the earl 
seemed to take no peculiar care to avoid the peril; lift- 
ing his bare head fearlessly above the shield, and in- 
cluding in one gaze of his steadfast cye, calmly bright 
even at a distance, all the shefts of the archers. ~ 

At one moment five of the arrows hissed through 
the air, and with such wonderful quickness had the 
shield turned to each, that three fell to the ground 


blunted against it, and-two broke on it surface. 

But William waiting for the first discharge, and 
sceing full mark at Harold’s breast as the buckler 
»turned, now scent forth his terrible shaft The noble 
Taillefer with a poct’s sympathy cried, “Saxon be- 
ware!’ but the watchful Saxon needed not the warn- 
ing. As if in disdain Harold met not the shaft with 
his shield, but swinging high his mighty ax, (whieh 
with most men required both bands so wield it,) he 
advanced a step and clove the rushing arrrow in 
twaims 
~ Before William’s loud oath of wrath and surprise 
left his lips, the five shafts of the remaining archers 


fell.as vainty as their predecessors against the nimble | 


shield. 
Then advancing, Llarold said cheerfully—“This. is 


but defense, fair.duke—and little worth the ax if it 
rcould not smite as well as ward. Wherefore, 1 pray 
you, place on the top-of yonder broken stone pillar, 


ax can guard well ovr English land.” 
ls “Ifthy ax can cleave the helmet I wore at.Bavent, 


the duke, grimly, “I shall hold Caesar in fault, not to 


have invented a weapon so dread.” 
'-And striding back into his pavilion, he came forth 


mainly fighting on foot, could not have endured the 
cumbrous burthen: and if strong and dour generally 
with the Norman, judge what solid weight that mighty 
duke could endure! With his own hand William 

laced the mail on the ruined Druid stone, and on the 
mail the helm. 

Harold looked long and gravely at the edge of his 
ax; it was so richly gilt and damasquinued. that the 
‘sharpness of its temper could not well have been dis- 
cerned beneath that holiday glitter. But this ax had 


|} come to him from Canute the Great, who himself, un- 
like the Danes, small and slight, had supplied his de- 


ficiency of muscle by the finest dexterity and the 


the delicate hand of Canute—how much more tremen- 
dous in the ample grasp of Harold! Swinging now 
in both hands this weapon, with a peculiar and rapid 
witirl, which gave it an inconecivable impetus, the earl 


in the center, rolled the helm; at the second, through 
all the woven mail (cleft asunder as the lightest fila- 
gree work of the goldsmith,) shore the blade, and a 
great fragment of the stone itself came tumbling on 
the sod. 

The Normans stood aghast, and William’s face was 
as pale as the shattered stone. 
even his matchless Cissimulation fail him; ner, unused 


| to the special practise and craft which the ax required, 


could he have pretended, despite a physical strength 
ed to him more than mortal. 


could perform that feat?” exelaim’d the famous Bruce, 


the ancestor of the famous Scot. 
“Nay,” said Harold simply, ‘at least thirty thou- 


| sand such men have I left athome! But this wes but 


which seems some relic ‘of Druid heathenesse, sueb | 
helm-and shirt of mail as thou deemest most proof | 
‘against sword and pertuizan, and judge if our English 


}when the Franks and their king fled before me,” said — 


with the helm and shirt of mail, which was worn — 
stronger and heavicr by the Normans, as fighting | 
usually on horseback, than by Dane and Saxon, who, — 


most perfect weapons. famous had been that ax in | 


let fall the crushing blow; at the first stroke eut right © 


The great duke felt 


superior even to Harold’s, to rival blows which seem- 


“Lives there any other man in the wide world who | 
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the stroke of an idle vanity, and strength becomes ten- 
fold in a good-cause.” 

The duke heard, and fearful lest he should betra 
his sense of the latent meaning couched under his 
guest’s words he hastily muttered forth reluctant com- 
pliment and praise; while Fitzosborne, De Bohun, and 
other chiefs more genuinely knightly, gave way to 
unrestrained admiration. 

Then beckoning De Graville to follow him, the duke 
strode off toward the tent of his brother of Bayeux, 
who, thongh, except on extraordinary oceasions, he 
did not join in positive conflict, usually accompanied 
William in his military excursions, both to bless the 


hest and to advise (for lis martial science was consid- | 


erable) the council of war 

The bishop, who, despite the sanctimony of the 
court, and his own stern nature, was (though secretly 
and decorously) a gallant of great success in other 
fields besides Mars, was alone in his pavilion, inditing 
an epistle to acertain fair dame at Rouen, whom he 
had were left to follow his brother. At the en- 
trance of William, whose morals in such matters were 
pure and rigid, h¢swept the letter into the chest of 
relics which always accompanied him, and rose saying 
indifferently — 

“A treatise on the authenticity of St. Thomas's 
little finger! But what ails you! you are disturbed!” 

“Qdo, Odo, this man baffles me—this man fools me: 
I make no ground with him. I have spent—God 
knows what I have spent,” said the duke, sighing 
with penitent parsimony, “in banguets, and eerimo- 
nies, and processions; to say nothing of my bel manier 
of Yonne, and t c eum wrung from my coffers by that 

edy Ponthevin. All gone—all wasted—all melted 
ike snow! and the Saxon is as Saxon as if he had 
seen neither Norman splendor, nor been released from 
the danger by Norman treasure. But, by the Splen- 
dor Divine, I were a fool indeed, if. I suffered him to 
return home. Would! thou hadst seen the sorcerer 
cleave my helmet and mail just now, as easily as if 
they had been willow twi O Odo, Odo, my soul is 
troubled, und St. Michael forsakes me!” | 

While William run on thus distractedly, the prelate 
lifted his eyes inquiringly to De Graville, who now 
stood within the tent, and the knight related briefly 
the recent trial of strength. 

“I see nought in this to chafe thec,’’ said Odo; “the 
man vuce thine, the stronger the vassal, the more 
pewerfil the lord.” 

“But be is not mine; 1 have suunded him as far as 
I dare go. Matilda hath almost openly offered him 
our fairest daughter as his wife. Nothing dazzles, 
nothing moves him. Thinkest thou I care for his 
strong arm? Tut, no; I chafe at the proud heart that 
set the arm in motion, the proud meaning his words 
symboled out,—‘So will English strength guard Eng- 
lish land from the Normau—so ax and shield will def; 
your mail and your shafts.’ Man, man, all the elo- 
quence of Cicero was in the turn of that shield, and the 
stroke of that ax. But let him beware!” growled the 
duke fiercely, ‘‘or—’”’ 

“May I speak,” interrupted De Graville, “and sug- 
gest counsel?”’ 

“Speak out, in Gou’s name,” cried the duke. 

“Then I should say, with zubmission, that the way 
_ to tame a lion is not by gorging him, but daunting. 
Bold is the lion against open foes, but the lion in toils 


loses its nature. Just now my lord said that Harold 
should not return to his native land—” 

“Nor shall he, but as my sworn man” exclaimed 
the duke. 

“And if you now put to him that choice, think you 
it will favor your views? Will lie not reject your 
proffers with hot scorn?”’ 

“Scorn! darest thou that word to me?” cried the 
duke. “Scorn! have I no headsman whose ax is 
sharp as Harold’s? and the neck of a captive is not 
sheathed in my Norman mail.”’ 

“Pardon, pardon, my liege,’ said Mallet, with spirit; 
‘but to save my chief from a hasty action that might 
bring long remorse, I spoke thus boldly. Give the 
earl at least fair warning: a prison or fealty to thee, 
that is the choice before him! let him know it; let him 
see that thy dungeons are dark, and thy walls impass- 
able. Threaten not his life—brave men care not for 
that! threaten thyself nought, but let others work 
upon him with fear of his freedom. I know well these 


Saxish men; I know well Harold, freedom is their — 


— they are cowards when threatened with the 
oom of four walls.” 

“T conceive thee, wise son,” exclaimed Odo. 

“Ha!” said the duke, slowly; ‘‘and yet it was to 
wet 08 such suspicions that I took care, after the 

ret meeting, to separate him from Haco and Wol- 
noth, for they must have learned much in Norman 
ip, ill to repeat to the Saxon.” 
“Wolnoth is almost wholly Norman,” said thie 
bishop smiling; “Wolnoth is bound par-amours, to 4 
certain fair orman dame; and, I trow well, prefers 
her charms here tothe thought of his return. But 
Haco, as thou knowest, is sullen and watchful.” 

“So much the better companion for Harold now,” 
said De Graville. . 

“T am fated ever to plot and to scheme!” said the 
duke, groaning, as if he had been the simplest of men; 
“but, natheless, I love the stout earl, and I mean all 
for his own —that is, com 
and claims to the heritage of Edward my cousin.” 

“Of course,” said the bishop, 


LESSON IN GEOLOGY, NO. 21. 


craters are filled with it. The greater part of the va 
ur discharged by volcanoes is purely aqueous. It 
is this vapour when condensed. by cold air that forms 


the springs which are on the sides of volcanic moul-— 


tains. But, besides this aqueous vapour, there ale 
cases in which water is a volcanic product. 
been argued by many that 
part in the eruptions of volcanoes, 
noes on the-globe, 


sea, or not far from the coast. 


the borders of the 


There are, however, some volcanoes, such as those iD | 
very far from | 


Mexieo and in Central Asia, which are 

the sea. 
Near Seminara, iu Calabria, an earthquake opeve 

a chasm in which a lake was formed 1785 feet long, 


inhabitants of the district, from fear that the 


tible with my rights — 


There are volcanoes which eject water, or whvse — 


It has 
water acts an important 
since, of 300 volca- — 
two.thirds are situated on islands, | 
and the greater part of the other third are either on 


and 937 broad. It was called Lago del Tolfilo. The — 
miasma 
from such a lake would be prejudicial to their health, — 
‘tried to drain off its waters by means of canals. | 
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Their work proved vain, for the lake was found to be 
constantly filing from springs at the “bottom of the 
In 1811 the volcani¢ island, afterwards called Sa- 
brina, was observed to rise from the sea near St. Mi- 
chael, at the Azores, ‘Its crater shot up cinders 700 
or 800 feet above the levet of the sea. These einders 
were followed by an immense column of smoke. It 
began to riso in June. On the 4th of July it was 
high enough above the sea to form an island about a 
mile ee In its center was,a crater full of hot wa- 
ter, which discharged itself over one of the edges into 
One of the most singular products of a volcano is 


condensed by the: cold. atmosphere, rains are 
produced, which fall upon the volcanic dust on the 
sides of the mountain, and form a current of mud call- 
ed by the Italians “‘lava d’ aqua,” or aqueous Taya, an 
enemy much more dreaded than a stream of melted 
lava, It is disputed by some geologists whether it 
was not by om a flood of volcanic showers, that 
Pompeii was destroyed. This, however, is only mu 
on the surface of voleanocs. | HPS 
In some volcanic districts mud is found to ooze oc- 
casionally from the ground. Near Laureana in Ca- 
labria, the swampy soil ef two ravines became filled 
with calcareous matter, which oozed out of their re- 
spective sides just before the shock of gn eart quake 
was felt in that district,. This’ mud flowing down- 
ward from both ravines, at last became united, formed 
one stream, increased in force, and was a mud river 225 
feet wide and 15 feet deep. Ip its progress’ it over- 
flowed a flock of goats, and tore up trees which it 
carried on its bosom like the masts of small boats. 
When the mud became dry it was reduced in depth 
to about seven feet, and it was found ‘to contain frag- 
ments of earth of iron color. SR Ate 
I have now to call your attention to a real mud vol- 
cano, a8 represented by Von Humboldt. Near Cartha- 
gena, in New Grenada, South America, there isa high 
hill called Popa. To the south-west of this hill there 
is a village district called Turbaco. In the midst, of a 
thicket of palms is a marshy district ealled. Los Vol- 


cancitos. The tradition of the--inhabitants is, that 
this ground was once all in flames, but that the: fire 
had been extinguished by a monk who sprinkled the. 
pom with holy water: Since then the fire volcano 
1as become a watery one, see | 

The voleancites are about 15 .ar 2 
stand in cones from 19 to 25 fect high, and measure 
around their bases 78 to 85 fect each. On the top of 
each of these volcancitos is an aperture or depression 
from 15 to 30 inches in diameter, and filled with water 
through which air-bubbles:are constantly escaping. 
In other parts of the ground there are apertures for 
such exe of air, but which are not surrounded by | 
nee e cones have, no doubt, been raised by the 
claye 
sound, which precedes every ebullition in the water of 
the cone, indloaten that the ground is hollow. It 


2Q;in number, 


| seems that each crater receives its supply of air and 
| gas from separate channels, These little craters are 
| always filled with water, even in the driest seasons. 


The temperature of the water is not higher than that 
ofthe atmosphere. 


sup. When the aqueous vapors from the crater are | 


“et few days to keep it ahead, and thus put!.a. stop: to 


mud contained in the fluids,.and the dull | 


, plish at present by this method only. 


‘aid their rise is accompanied, by subterranean detona- : 
tions and with jets of flame. “Their diminished action 
— us with a specimen of the perpetual th : 
subdued activity of the interior of the earth. e 
muddy water seems at the first ebullition to have been 
of a high temperature but afterwards the temperature | 
becomes lower. This fact implies. that the.vents, 
which at first communicated with deep-lying strata of | 
great heat, have, by some.means become obstructed 
or choked up, and that thé vents of the cooler water. 
do ‘not ris¢ from any great depth below the snur-: 


Late several weeks the 
has been issued a day or two beyond its proper’ time. 
This has been owing the impossibility of hiring cem-; 


positors for love or money. Our’ 


press-men have worked night and day to ‘catch. up,” 
but in vain, Finding-this impossible wagaeehaal to 


drop a week and publish the Magazine in good tim 


for the succeeding number; and having. gained a 


Our subscribers need not imagine they will, i 
lose a number by this process. We give peer a 
two numbers for the year’s subscription in any-case. . 
Our aim is always to issue the Macazins on *Satar- 
day ready for Sunday reading.. This we can aecom- 
We adopt if 

believing our readers would prefer a delay of: a ‘few 


days so us to secure the regular issue of the Magazing 
every Saturday. | 
| 


This arrangement will aeeount to our readers 
the delay this week. 


First Urart-surer have on our 
table a photograph of a-small but beautiful: Steam-en- 
gine of two-horse power, just completed and ¢ree 
or Messrs. Smith Bros. carpenters and joiners, ‘on’: 
State Road, by onr talented machinist Wm. .3*'S 
ver. 
It is, we believe, the first practical Stea ; 
built in Utah, and worthy the attention and’ examina- 
tion of all interested in the progress of machinery in 
this Territory. 
The diameter of the piston is 84 inches. Stroke 1 


1,43 


Pressure of steam, one hundred ponnds per square inch, 
For proportions and workmanship ‘it ‘will “challenge 
comparison with any engine yetimported. 
The designation of the enginé is an “Inverted’ cs 
rect-acting Vertical” and is built entirely of wroug 
iron, brass and steel-—Friends of progress in Utah 
call and'see it. 


4 


Uran Graves—A New Enverprise—Our friend 
co-laburer, Joseph E. Johnson, editor of the Rio 

Times, will please accept our thanks for a valuab 
specimen of “Dixie” grapes preserved in brandy, . 
put up at his manufactory in St, George Utah. |W 
take pleasure in calling the attention of metchan 
and all intercsted in procuring a delicious and portab 


These mud volcanoes originate with earthquakes, | 


article of the kind, to this new and useful 


inches. Revolutions te minute 250, Cut off 9-14. 


enterprize. 
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‘question of the wor 


vorit may be very pure an 
‘itself it 1s neither one nor the other, but open to both ° 
i} ftestlts. It is just what it is made b 
| Alb that is necessary to constitute a doctrine divine is 
‘that it be capable of producing divine results when | 


|. for.“‘what is sauce for the goose must 


| plurality of husbands woul 
rality of wives, if it was 


SATURDAY, DEC. 5, 1868 


“MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE.” 


Hepworth Dixon es in effect, that the next great 
d is Marri He is correct, 

e next time the Great Managerial Curtain rises, Mar- 

lage will be the drama and it will be played through 
before it falls. Among other questions that of plural 
marriage has to be tried, not versus single marriage, 
bat alongside of it. The Mormon proposition is not to 
make plural marriage obligatory on the world, but. to 
declare its necessity and legitimacy under certain cir- 


‘eumstances. The Mormon proposition amounts to 
this, that all women are entitled to be married if it takes 
the matitution of plural marriage in the world to effeet 
it. ‘This much it says for society at large, and for 
itself, that plural marriage, practised within cer- 
: tai conditions, is a portion of a divine system basal 


on the facts of men and women’s nature. As to poly- 


-qgamy in the abstract it is, like monogamy, neither 
Jpare norimpure. Polygamy as practised by the Mor- 


mens themselves inay be very impure and degrading, 


elevating. In and of 
its practisers. 


ractised in its true spirit; its susceptibility to abuse 


} ‘ismothing to the question. 


During our journey East how often have we heard 
the shallow remark, made too, with a look of astonish- 
ing wisdom, that if a plurality of wives -be right for 
man, a plurality of husbands must be right for women; 
sauce for the 
Our reply to this has been that a 

1 be just as right as a plu- 
equally in harmony with men 
and women’s true natures, but it is not. Itis im the 


er you know ” 


ature of-woman to concentrate all her wifely affection 
upon.one object. It is not within the scope of her 
_ being to do more; a plurality of husbands is, therefore, 

impossible to her. 


omen of a loose, voluptuous 

, may dive with more than one man, but no true 
woman since the creation ever loved more than one 
man asa husband at one time. There are women in 
the. world who feel as though an affection for more 


~ than one man was possible to them. This is because 

‘they have never yet had their true womanly love 
drawn out. 
| ideal of a husband—and all women will do so sooner 


Let any such woman realize her true 


or later—and her soul will be filled. Beyond that pure 
point she cannot go. It is not so with a truly devel- 
oped man. As to the capacities and necessities of a 


_ man’s.soul he is differently organized to weman in 
this respect; and all men who do not stifle and over- 
‘thle the voice of their true nature know it more or 
_ Jess, Polygamy of the brutal, degrading kind is open, 
know very fo 


well, to all men, and the lower the man 
the nearer it is to him; but polygamy of the true kind 


ig just a question of growth; a question of enlarge- 


ment of nature. When a man’s nature is sufficiently 


‘unfolded, ‘love becomes a necessity of his being, and 


soul’s capacities. Hence polygamy is not a necessity 


of all: men’s natures; indeed there are men solowinthe 
scale of be the domestic relations have never © 
within them atall. If they desire | 
women it is for their sex alone; their natures know no | 
yearning for wife or child. This is analy undevelop- — 


ing that 
yet been develo 


ment or.lack of growth. They are in the bud yet; 
like Methugaleh’s, and be wrink! 
less they are but full-grown children—not men. A 
uality of manhood has yet to be developed within 
m. f And the same fact applies to women, they 
may into the sear and yellow leaf of age, but un- 
less the wifely attachments and motherly instincts 
have grown up within them they have not yet reached 
petfect womanhood.¢ Upon these facts all marriage 
is based. Its institution and intention is to cultivate 
and bring out these qualities, becanse without them 
men and women never know the full pleasures of 
their being, and not kno wing them cannot enjoy thie 
full félicity of life here or life beyond the grave. 
Upon this broad foundation rests the true basework 


whole.man including the growth of the affections, and 
not the mere accumulation of women and children. 
There are many sides to a man’s nature, and while 
one #vife can draw out and fill one portion she can do 
no more. In man, immortal man, type of eternal 
deity, there sleeps infinite qualities; endless powers 
only tobe developed as they are called ont by the neces- 
sities of his life. Single-marriage does this in degree, 
but plural marriage with its thousand-fold conditions, 
can alone act on all sides of his being, develop, and 
bring into play all the latent powers within him. 
True, divine polygamy, can do this, but not the poly- 
gamy of lust; nor the peemy of ancient barbarism 
multiplying wives and children like cattle—it must 
be the polygamy of love. When it is less than this 
it is of the sar earthy, gross and degrading. 

Where is the justice of polygamy to women? It is 
here. A woman has a right to all of a man’s nature 
that she can impress and fill, bnt she has no tight to 
that. which she cannot occupy. _ If iff heart and brain 
man increases beyond her capacity to impress she has 
no right to prevent others from yielding tiat which 
she cannot herself supply. Thisis allthere is to it. 
While she can rightfally claim that no woman shall 
divide the love herself has created, she has no right 
to that which she cannot draw forth, and which would 
be locked up in her husband's bosom silent and unused 
for ever as faras sheis concerned. —_ | 

All this, it will be seen, pre-supposes marriage based 
in every case on reciprocal affection of the purest and 
most elevated kind. There are men who 4 
mechanical marri in the piling up of huge families 
just for the sake of numbers. Such men accumulate 
women but not wives. Against euch marriages We 
raise our bumble but indignaht protest. Such 
marriage leads but to barrenness and sterility of soul, 
and is double-dyed damnation to both sexes. 

As we have said before, plural marriage is not neces 
sarily obligatory on all men, any more than single mar 
riage. In our humble estimation, it should flow from 
the necessities of man’s higher nature and be demand- 


ed by them. True, there are exceptional cases where 
single marriage life has developed matrimonial love 


he loves: in exact roportion to the increase Bf his — 


they have never blossomed. They may wear beards | 
with age neverthe- | 


of polygamy. Its object is the development of the | 


in 


| 


| 
| 
us fa 
| 
~ | | 
| 
| 
\ | | 
| 
| 
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, ural course. 


be true in an increased d 
but it is a risky business ind an inversion of the nat- 
Doubtless there are men and women who 


known before; and the same occasionally may. 
of plural marriage;, | 


\ would forever remain dwarfed and stunted in pater- 


nal and other natural instincts, did not ‘God ‘by his 


ituations which—like hot-hous: ‘ag out. qualities 
hich the natural sun failed to ripen; and better. to 
saved that way than‘to be lost, to our Pay in 
uman hearts, or kept’ back for indefinite periods from 
olier and happier spheres of life. But the true course 
appears to be, for marriage of any degree to be in- 
duced by love previously germinated ‘within the soul; 
and for plural marriages to be entered into in exact 
proportion, only, as the increasing capacities of men’s 
souls, and the enlarging perfection of their natures 
demand it, through endless ages. | : 


FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
} 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Wardlaw senior was not what you would call a tender heart- 
ed man; but he was thoroughly moved by General Rolleston’s 


distress, and by his fortitade, The gallant old man! negro = | 


in England one week, and’ going back to the Pacific the n 
Like soes with like; and Wardlaw senior, energetic and reso- 
lute bimself though he felt for his son, stricken down by grief, 

ave his heart to the more valiant distress of his co ; 
He manned and victualled the Springbok for a long yore 
ordered her to Plymouth, and took his friend down tc her by 
train. 

They went out to ber ina boat. She wasa screw steamer, 
that could sail nine knots af hour without burning a coal. As 
she came down the Channel. the General’s trouble got to be 
well known on board her, and. when became eut of the har- 
bor, the sailors by an honest, hearty i we that did them 
credit, waited for no orders, but manned the yards to receive 
him with the respect due to his services, and bis sacred calami- 


ty. 
7On getting on board, he saluted the captain ,and the “a ty 
company with sad dignity, and retired to his cabin with: Mr. 
Wardlaw. There the old merchant forced on him by a! of 
loan seven hundred pounds, chiefly in gold and silver, telling 
him there was nothing like money, go where yeu will. He 
then gave him a number of notices he had printed, anda paper 
of advice and instructions: it was written in his own - ‘ 
clear, formal hand. 

General Rolleston tried to falter ont his thanks, John Ward- 
law interrupted bim. ; 

“Next to you I am her father; am I not?’ 

have proved it.’’ 

“Well, then. However, if you do find her, as I pray to God 
you may, I claim the second kiss, mind that: not for myself, 
though; for my poor Arthur, that lies on a sick bed for her.”’ 


General Rolleston assented to that ina broken voice. He 


could hardly speak. 
. And {so they parted; and that sad parent wentoutto the 
cific. 

To: him it was-indeed asad and gloomy voyage; and the 
hope with which he went on board oozed gradualiy away as 
the ship traversed the vast tracks of ecean. One ty of 
Water to be passed before that other immensity could be 
— on whose vast, uniform surface the search was to be 


To abridge this — and menotonous part of our tale, 
suffice it to say that he endured two months of water and 

ity ere the vessel, fast as she was, reached Valparaiso. T 
progress, however, had been more than once interrupted 


to 
carry out Wardlaw’s instructions. The poor General himself 


rovidence, or through his servants, throw them into 


| 


-had bat one idea; to goand search the Pacific with his.owa 


éyes; but Wardlaw, more experienced, directed him to over- 
every whaler and coasting vessel he Gould, and deliver 
_ notices; telling the sad story, and offering a reward 
or an ig information, good or bad, that should be 
brought to his ageat at Valparaiso. Acting on these instruc- 
tions they had overhauled two or three coasting vessels as 
they . up from the Horn. ~They now placarded the port 
of Valparaiao, and put the notices on board all vessels bound 
westward; and the captain of the Springbok spoke to the’ 
— the port. But they all shook their heads, and 
could hardly be got to give their minds seriously to the in- 
quiry when they heard in what water the cutter was last seen, 
and on what course. 

One old skipper said, *‘Look on Juan Fernandez, and then 
at the bottom of the Pacific; but the sooner you look there the 
leas time you will lose.’’ 


From V they ran to-Juan Fernandez, which indeed, 
seemed the. iest place; if she was alive. '. 
| When the r isiand of that group, the island dear allke 
to you who , aad to us who write, this tale, came in. sight, 
_ the father’s heart.b to_beat higher. 


. The‘ahip anchored and tock in coal, which was furnished at 
a wickedly. high price by Mr. Joshua Fullalove, who had virtu- 
ally p the island from Chili, having got it on lease for 
longer than the earth itself is to last, we hear. - . a 
And now Rolleston found the value of Wardlaw’s loan; 
enabled him to prosecute his search through the whole grou 


ao islands; and he did hear at Jast of three persons, who h 


been wrecked on Masa Fuero; one ofthema female, He. fo 
lowed this up; and at last discovered the parties. He f 
After this bitter disappointment he went back to the ship, 
and she was to weigh her anchor next morning. ial 
‘But while Masa Fuero, a sm 
vesse come in, and brought a strange report 
, that in some degree unsettled Captain Moreland’s 
mind; and being hotly discussed on the forecastle, set the 
ship’s company in a ferment. 
4 
CHAPTER XLII. 
Hazel had risen an hour before dawn, for reasona welt known 
to himself, He put on his worst clothes, and a leathern - bel 
his little begs round his neck, and took his bundle of rushes 
his hand. He also provided himself with some pieces of raw 
fish and fresh oyster; and, thus equipped, went up through 
Terrapin Wood, and got to the ne ghborhood of the lagoons 
before daybreak. 
There was a heavy steam on the water, and —— else to 
be seen. He put the hoop over his head and walked into. the 
water, not w tan internal shudder, it looked-so cold, | 
‘Bat instead of that, it was very warm, unaccountably warm, 
He walked in up to his middle and tied his iron many, Hc his 
belt, so as to prevent it sinking too deep. This done; he waib 
ed motionless, and seemed a little bed of rushes. The dun rose, 
and the steam gradually cleared away, and Hazel, peering 
th ough a hole or two he had made expressly in- his b 
rushes, saw several ducks floating about, and one in particular 
all purple, without a but his amber eye. He osntrived 
to detach a piece of fish, that soon floated to the surface negr 
him. But no duck moved towards it. He tried another, and 
another; then a mallard he had not observed swam ap from 
behind him, and was soon busy pecking at it within a Phew e 
him. His heart beat: he — slowly and cantiously 
till the bird was close to the rushes. ; 
Hazel stretched out his hand with the utmost care, caugh 
hold of the bird’s feet, and dragged him sharply uader th 
water, and brought bim 5 | within the circle of the rushes. 
quacked and led. Hazel soused him under directly, and 
so quenched the sound; then he glided slowly to the’ bank, so 
slowly that the rushes merely seemed to drift ashore. This he 
did not to create suspicion; and so spoil the next attempt. As 
he glided, he gave hisduck air every now and then, and soon 
got on terra firma. By this time he had taught the duck not to 
uaock, or he would ‘get soused and held under. He now took 
lo ut-end and tied it tight round the bird’s leg, and so 
fasten bag tohim. Even while he was effecting this, a 
of ducks rose at the west end of the marsh, and took 
ir flight from the island. As they passed, Hazel threw his 
captive up in the air; and such was the force of example, aid- 
ed, perhaps, by the fright the captive had’ received, that Ha- 


zel's bird instantly joined these travelers, rose with them’ into 
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the se currents, and away, bearing the news eastward upon | 
- the w 


geofthe.wind. Then Hazel returned to the pool, and 
twice more he was so fortunate as to secure a bird, and launch 


So bard is it to measure the wit of man, and to define bis 
resources, The 
Were on the wing. diffusing over hundreds of leagues of water 
the intelligence that an English lady had been wrecked om an 
unknown island, in longitude 103 deg. 30 min. west, and be- 
tween the 33d and 26th parallels of south latitude; and call- 
ing good men and ships to her rescue for the love of Ged. 


CHAPTER XLIIt. 


And now for the strange report that landed at. Jaan Wernan- 
dez while General Rolleston was searching Masa Fuero. 

The coaster who brought it ashore, had been in company, 
at Valparaiso, with a whaler from Nantucket, who-told him he 
had fallen in with a Dutch whaler out at sea, and distressed for 
water; he had supplied the said Dutchman, who had thanked 
him, and given bim a runiet of Hollands, and had‘ told him in 
conversation that he had scen Jand and a river reflected on the 
sky, in waters where no land was marked in the chart; namely, 
somewhere between Juan Fernandez and Norfolk ‘Island; and 
that, believing this to be the reflection of a part of some island 
near at hand, and his water being low, though not at that ting 
ran out, he had gone considerably out of his course in hopé 
finding this watered island, but conld see riothing of it. . er- 
theless, as his gran@father, who had been ‘sixty years at sea, 


and logged many wonderful things, had told him the sky had | 


been known to reflect both ships and land at a great distance, 
he fully believed there was an island wooded and watered. | 
This tale soon boarded the Springbok, and was hetly dis- 
cussed on the forecastle. It came to Captain Moreland’s ears, 
and he examined the skipper of the coasting smack. But this ex- 


amination elicited nothing new, inasmuch as the skipper had the * 


tale only at thirdhand. Captain Moreland. however, commu- 
nicated it to General Rolleston on his arrival, and asked him 
whether he thought it worth while to deviate from their in- 
structions upon information of sucha character, Rolleston 
shook his head. ‘An island reflected in the sky!” _ 

“No, sir: a portion of an a river,’ 

“It is a fable,’ said Rolkeston, with asigh. 

“What isafable,General?” | 

“That the sky can reficct terrestial objects.” 

“Oh, there I can’t gowith you. he phenomenon is rare, 
but it is well established. 1 never saw it myself, but I have 
come across those thathave. Suppose we catechise the fore- 
castle. Hy! Fok’sel!”’ 

4 

“Send a man aft: the vldest seaman aboard,” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” . 

There was some little delay; and thena sailor of about sixty 
slouched aft, made a sea scrape, and, removing bis cap , entire- 
ly, awaiting the captain’s commands. 

“My man,” said the captain, ‘I want you to answer a ques- 
tion. Do you believe land and ghips have ever been ‘seen in 
the sky refiected?”’ 

“A many good seamen holds to that, sir,” said the sailor 

“Ts it the general opinion of seamen before the mast? Come, 
tellus. Jack's as good as bis master in these matters.” 

“Couldn’t say for boys and Iubbers, sir. ButI never met a 


-ofull grown seaman as denied that there. Sartainly few has 


seen it; but all of ’em has seen them as has seen it; ships, and 


’ land, too; but mosily ships. Hows’ever, I had a messmate 


onte as was sailing pasi a rock they @gt] Ailsa Craig. and saw 
& regiment of soldiers marching in the sky. Logged it, did the 
mate; and them soldiers was marching between two towns in 
Ireland at that very timc.” PREC 

“There, you see, General,” caid Captain Moreland. | 

“But this is all second-hand,” said General Rolleston, witha 


_ sigh; ‘‘and I have learned how everything gels distorted in 


from one to another.’’ | 
“Ab,” said the captain. ‘we can't. help that: the thing is 

phenemenon of the kind 
“Han’t I!" said Isaac, grimly. Then, with sudden, and-‘not 


rare. I never saw it for one; andI suppose yon never saw a 


very reasonable, heat, ““D——— my eyes and limbs if I han’t seen’ 
the Peak o’ Teneriffe in the sky topsy turvy, aud as plain asT : 


see that there cloud there’ (pointing upwards). 


- 


problem was solved; the aerial messengers | 


“Come,” said Moreland; ‘‘now we are to it. 
ali about that,” 
* ‘Well. sir,’’ said the seaman, “I don’t care to larn them as 


4 
laughs at everything they han’t seenin may-be a dozen vo 
most; but you knows I knows you; thougt 
ow 


mand the ship, and I work before the mast. axes you 
sir,should you may leene Aiken was the man to take a sugar. 
loaf, or a cocked-hat, for the Peak o’ Teneriffe?’’ 
little likely as I am myself, Isaac.” 
“No commander can say fairer nor that,” said Isaac, with 
dignity. ‘Well then, your honor, I’ll tell ye the truth, and no 


so much of it as-we wanted, by reason she was a good sea- 
boat, but broad in the bows. e Peak hove in sight in the 
sky, afd all the glasses was at her. She lay a point or two on 
our weather ‘quarter like, full two hours, and then she just 
melted away a lump o’ sugar. We kept on our course a 
day and a half, and, at last, we sighted the real Peak, and 
nthe s , She lay a hun leagu 
‘s’he) me God.” 

‘That is wonderful,’ said General Rolleston. 

“That will do, Isaac;”’ said the Captain. “Mr, Butt, double 
his greg for a week, for having seen more than I have.” 

The captain and General Rolleston had a long discussion; 


for General Rolleston was a soldier, and had learned to obey 
as wellas command. He saw no sufficient ground for deviai- 
ing. from Wardlaw’s positive instructions, 

his decision soon became known throughout the ship; and 
she was to weigh anchor at 11 a.m. next day, by high water. 


takes 0 


for his life. 

. “This won’t do,” said the captain, sternly. , 

.,, The high-bred soldier handed the paper to bim unopened. 

| The Captain opened it, looked a little vexed, but more 


| amused, aud handed it back to the General 


It was a Rounp Rosin. 


Round Robins are not ingratiating asarule. But this one 
}came from some rough but honest fellows, who bad already 


Tin 


grey hair and pale face, seen ashe rowed out of Plymouth 
rbor, had sent them to the yards by a gallant impulse; and 
all through the voya 
alacrity and hope, whenever they passed the 
under his eye. 


for the men, and even the boys, were hypocrites, who, feeling 


of another, get infected at last themselves; and the crew of the 


have the honor to lay before our readers: 


We who son this line, hope none offence and mead 
none. We thibk Easter Island is out of her course. Such of 
us #3 can be spared are ready and willing to take the old cut- 


the Steamer is a pity. Weare all 
saw land and water aloft sailing between Juan Fernandez and 
Norfolk Isle; atid what a Dutchman can see on the sky we think 
n Hnglishman can find it in the sea, God willing. Whereby 
e pray our good Captain to follow the Dutchman’s course 


with a good heart and a willing crew. And sosay we whose 
names here be. , Signed by the Suip’s Crew, 


shown that kindliness and tact may reside in a coarse envelope | 
The sailors of the Springbok, when they first boarded her in — 
the Thames, looked on themselves as men bound on an empty — 
cruise; and nothing but the pay, which was five shillings per | 
month above the average, reconciled them to it; fora sailor 
does not like going to sea for nothing, any more than a true | 
sportsman likes to ride to hounds that are hunting a red her- | 


ter, that les forsale, to Easter Island if needs be; but to waste | 
agreed the Dutch skipper 


lie>—We was bound for Teneriffe with a fair wind, though not | 


but the result was, they determined to go to Easter Island first, 


At cight next morning, Captain Moreland and General Rol- | 
leston being on deck, one of the ship’s boys, a regular pet, | 
with rosy cheeks and black eyes, comes up to the gentleman, | 

his.cap, and, panting audibly at his own audacity, | 
shoves paper into General Rolleston’s hand, and sends away 


g trailed : 
But the slght of the General had touched them afar off, His 


the game had been to puton an air of | 
eneral or came | 


If hypocrisy is always a crime, this was a very criminal ship: | 


quite sure that the daughter was dead at sea months ago, did, — 
nevertheless, make up their faces to encourage the father into — 
thinking she was alive, and he~was going to find her. But | 
people, who pursue this game too long, and keep up the bopes | 


Springbok arrivedfat Valparaiso infected with a little hope. — 
Then came the Dutchman’s tale, and the discussion, which end- — 
ed adversely to their views and this elicited the circular we © 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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General Rolleston and Captain Moreland returned to the 
cabin and discussed this document. They came on deck , 
and the men were piped aft. General Rolleston teuched his 
cap, and with the Round Robin in his hand, addressed them 
thus:— 

‘‘My men, I thank you for taking my trouble to heart as hm 
do. But it would be a bad return to send any of you to - 
ter Island in that cutter: for she is not seaworthy: so the 4 
tain tells me. I will not consent to throw away your lives in 
trying to save a life that is dear to me: but as to the mye gol 
story, about an unknowa island, our captain seems 0 think 
that is possible; and you tell us you are of the same opinion. 
Well, then, Igiveupmy owu judgment, apd yield to yours. 
Yes, we will go westward with a good heart (he sighed), anda 
willing crew. | | 

The men cheered. The boatswain piped; the anchor was 
heaved. and the Springbok went out on a course that bade fair 
to carry her within a hundred miles of Godsend Island. 


She run fast. On the second day, some ducks passed over her 
head, one of which was observed to have something attached 
to its leg. 


She passed within sixty miles of Mount Look-out, but never 
saw Godsend Island, and so pursued her way to the ee Is- 
lands; sent out her boats; made every enquiry around about 
the islands, but with no success; and, at last, after losing a 
conple of months there, brought the heart-sick father back on™ 
much the same course, but rather more northerly. 


CHAPTER XLIV,. 


Hazel returmed homewards in a glow of triumph, aid for 
once felt disposed to brag to Helen of his victory,—a victory 
by which she was to profit; not he. 

They mot in the wood; for she had tracked him by his foot- 
She seemed pale and disturbed, and speedily interrup- 


gesting it, he resolved to weight the next bateh of ducks; for 
) argued thus:—“Probably our ducks go straight from this to 
the great American Continent, Then it may be long ere one of 
them falls into the hands of a man; and perhaps that man will 


not know.English. But, if Icould impede the tof my 
~~ t wlight.on ships; and three ships ar of four 


ducks 
know 
Accordingly, he fiow inserted stones of various sizes into the 
little bags. i was a matter of nice calovlation: the problem 
was to weight the birds just so much that they might be able 
to fly three or four hundred miles, or about half AS far as their 
unencumbered companions. 
But in the midst ofall this, a circumstance occurred 
would have made avain man, or indeed most men, the. 
whole thing away. Helen and he came to a rupture. It be- 
gen by her fault and continued by his. She did not choose to 
w her own mind, and in spite of secret warnings from her; 
better j t, she was driven by curiosity or by the unhap-. 
py ésaness to which her sex are peculiarly subject at odd 
es, to sound Hazel as to the meaning of a certain e ; 
that rankled in ber. -And she did it in the most feminine way, 
that is to say, in the least direct: whereas the safest way would, 
have been to grasp the nettle; if she could not let it alone. 
Said she one day, se , though with a deep binsh, ‘‘Do. 
you know Mr. Arthur Wardiaw?”’ | 
Hazel gave a shiver, and said “I do.” 


ae you know anything about him?” 
“Nothing to his discredit, I am sure.”’ , 
ae are sure, why ask me? Do I ever mention his 
name | 
“Perhaps you do, sometimes, without intending it.” | 
“You are mistaken; he isin your thoughts, no doubt; but not 
in mine.” 
“Ought I to nan people entirely, and what I owe them?” 
Tbe is a question I decline to into.”’ 


‘‘How harshly you tome. Is that fair? You know 


steps. speak 
ted his exclamations of triumph, by one of delight, which was | my ¢ , and that honor and duty draw me to England; 
} soon however followed by one of distress. yet I am y here. You, who are so good and stro 


we 


e severity. You must be ruled with a rod ofiron. Go home . If my love had touched your heart, I should have been 
| | thismoment, sir, and qhange your ‘clothes: and don’t you pre- | 9 liged to mention him, for theu I should have been bound to 
t | | sume to come into the presence of the nurse you have offen ed, tell you a story in which he is mixed, my own miserable sto 
. | | till there’s not a wet thread about you.” /—my blood boils against the human race when I think of if. | 
6 | And so she ordered him off. The inventorin his moment of | But no. I see I am nothing to you; and I will be silent.” | | 
Viefary slunk away crest-fallen to change his clothes. 
| It is very cruel ofyou to say that,” replied Helen, with 

a | tears in her eyes; ‘‘tell me your story, and you will see wheth- 
1 _ So far Ifelen Rolleston was a type of her sex in its treatment | er you are no to me.’ . | 

| vfinventors. At breakfast she became a brilliant exception. ‘‘Not one word of it,” said Hazel, slowly, “until you have | j 

_ The moment she saw Hezel seated by her fire in dry clothes | forgotten that man exists.” 
D | _ she changed her key, and made him relate the whole business, “Oh! thank you, sir, this is plain s .. Tam te forget 
f | Sud expressed the warmest admiration and sympathy. honor and plighted faith: and then you will trust me with your 
t- But,’ said she, “I do ask you not to repeat this exploit too | secrets, when I have shown myself unworthy to be trusted with 
e | _ ofteny now, don’t do it again for a fortnight. The island will pre tee Keep your secrets, and I’ll and vee faith; ay, 
- _ totrunaway. Ducks come and go every day, and your health I shall keep it too as long as there’s life in my body.” _ 
d | _ 18 Very, vory precions.”’ : “Can’t you k faith without torturing me, who love you?’ | 
k | _ He colored with pleasure, and made the promise at once. Helen’s bosom to heave at this, but she fought brave. | 
y | | al during this fortnight,events occurred. In the first place . ‘Love me less, and r tme more,’ said she, ‘panting; 
e | _ le Improved his invention, He remembered how a duck, over | ‘‘you affront me, you frighten me. I looked pn youas a broth: 
e : | er, a dear brother. But now I am afraid of yon—I am 


bays.’ | 


“Oh, dook at you!’ she said ‘‘You have been in the water; 
it is wicked; wicked.” 

‘‘But I have solved the problem. I caught three ducks one 
after the other, and tied the intelligence to their legs; they are 
atthis moment careering over the ocean, with our story and 


our longitude, anda guess at our latitude. Crown me with 


“With foolscap, more lilr.”’ said Helen; “enly just get- 
ting well of rheumatic fever, and to go and stand in water up 
to the middle.” 

“Why, you don’t listen to me,” cried Hazel, in amazement, 
tell you I have solved the problem.” 

“it you that don’t listen to common sense,” retorted 
Helen. ‘If you go and make yourself ill, all the problems in 
the world will not compensate me. And I must say I think it 
was not very kind of you to run off so without warning: wh 
vive me hours of anxiety for want of a word? But there, it 
useless to argue with a boy; yes, sir,a boy. The fact is, I 
have been too easy with you of late. One indulges sick chil- 
dren. But then they must not slip away and stand in the. 
water, or there is an end ofindulgence; and one is driven to 


Weighted by a crab, which was fastened to her —— come on 


might pity me at least; for I am tornthis way and that: an 
here the voice ceased, and the tears began to flow. 

“Ido pity you,” said Hazel: “I must pity any one who is 
ob to mention honor and duty_in the same breath as Ar- 
thur Wardlaw.” | 

At this time Helen drew back, offended bitterly. ‘“ That 
pity I reject and séorn,”’ said she. ‘‘No, I plighted my faith 
with my eyes opén, and to a worthy object. I never knew 
him blacken &ny person who was not there to for him- 
self, and that is a very worthy trait, ia my opinion. The. ab- 
sent are like children; they are helpless to defend themselves.” 


Hazel, racked with jealousy, and irritated at this gal 
comparison, lost his temper for once, and said those who la 
traps must not complain if{others fall into them.’’ 
“Traps! Who lays them?”’ 
“You did, Mies Rolleston. Did lever condescend to men- 
tion that man’s name since we have been on the island? It is 
you make me talk of him,”’ 


“‘Condescend?”’ 
“That is the word. Nor will I ever deign to mention. him 


afraid-—”’ 


| _ board the boat. Memory dwelling on this, and invention di- ) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
» 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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heart; “you, read me 4. sharp but wholesome lesson, | 
should do our duty for our duty’s sake. And ‘am qhite: 


‘and filled the incised letters with this 


gave in that morning, and kept about the 
got worse, and be had hardly any. use is bisr 
waist downwards, and was in greht pain, 


He was 80 injudicious as to interrupt her, instead of giving 
her time to contradict herself, — 
» "You haye nothing to fear,’’ said he; than this side 6f the 


island, and I’ll live on the other, rather than fear the name of 
. Arthur Wardlaw.” — 
Helen’s courage failed her at that spirited proposal, and she 


made no reply at all, but turned her back haughtlly, and went: 


awa im, on] gota little way. 

ead drooped and she went crying. 2. 
, A coolnets rang up between them, and neither of them 
knew how toend it. Hazel saw no way to serve her now, ex- 


cept by fying wel hted ducks; and:he gave his mind so to this ° 


not cruel to the birds. red 
Hazel colored with mortification at his great act of self-déni- 
- He said, “I don’t think my worst. enemy can say 1 am wan- 
tonly cruel to God’s creatures!”’ ET it 
Helen threw in, deftly, “And I am/not your worst enemy.”’ 
“Bat’ what other way is there to liberate you from this 
island, where you have nobody to speak to but me? Well, 
selfishness is the best course, Think only of others, and you 
are sure not to please them.” 
“If you want to please peop'e, ae must begin b 
standing them,’’ said the lady, not i l-nataredly. 
“But if they don’t understand themeelves?’ ; 
“Then pity them; you gan, for youare aman.” . 
“What hurts me,” Hazel, “is that you really seem to 
think I fly these ducks for my pleasure: Why,if Il had my 
wish, you and I should never leave this island, nor ony other 
person set afoot onit: Iam frank, 
“What does it matter since Ido my duty all the same, and 
fly the ducks? Butsome-times I do yearn for a, word of praise 
fcr it; and that word never comes ”’ 


under- 


that one e told her he had twenty-seven ducks.in the air, 
all , and two thirds of them weighted. He thought 
‘that must please her now. To his surprise and annoyanoe, she 
received the intelligence coldly, and asked him whether it w 


“It is a praiseworthy act,”’ said, Helen, but éo ieily that it is 


a wonder he ever flew another duck after that, 
_ “No matter,” said he, and highand involuntarily sought his 


at- we 
sure it is my duty to liberate you and restore you to those you 


_——TI'll fly three ducks to-morrow morning ‘fastead of two. 
ele 


“Tt isnot done by my advice,” said 

ly make yourself ill.”’ 

“Oh, that is all nonsense,” said'Havel. 

“You are rude to me,”’ said Helen, “‘ahd I am not aware that 

I deserve it,”’ 

“Rude, am I? Then I'll say no more,” "said Hazel, half- 
humbly, half-doggedly. 


‘will cer- 


_ His parchment was exbausied, and he was driven to abother 
expedient. He obtained alcohol by distillation from ram, and. 
having found dragon’s blood in its pure state, little ruby drops, 
made a deep red varnish that d water; he got slips of 
bark, white inside, cut his inecription deep on. the immér side. 
forty-eight ducks in the air, and was rising before daybreak to 
catc 
right hip and knee, and found he could hardly. walk, so he 

pes. But he 

side, from the 


1° Jas the day wore on, the pain and .loss of power increased, 


and resisted all his‘remedies, there was no fever to speak of; 
but Nature was grimly revenging herself for many a.gentler 
warning When he realized hig eondition, he was 
terribly cut up, and sat on the sand with his head in bis bands 
for nearly two hours, But, after-that 
he got up, took his boat-hook, and using it as a staff, hobbled 
to his arsenal, and set to work, 
Amongst his materials was a young tree he liad pulled up: 


.¢he roots ran at right angles to the stem. He just sawed off 


the ends of the roots, and then proceeded to shorten the stem. 
But meantime, Helen, who had always a secret eye on him 
and his movements, had seen there was something wrong, and 


came timidly and asked what was the matter? 
“Nothing,’’ said he doggedly, 


“Then why did you sit so long on the sand? I never saw . 


you like that. 
“T was ruminating.” 


riod of despondency, 


another couple, when he was seized with a pain in the - 


| 8m 8 Crip 


‘*‘What upon? Not that I have pe right to ask.’’ 

“On the arrogance and folly of men: they attempt more 
than they can do, and despise the petty prudence and common 
senge of women, and smart for it; as | am smarting now for 
being wiser than you.” 

“Oh!” gaid Helen; “why, what is the matter; and what js 
that you have made? Itleoks like—oh dear!”’ 

“Tt isa ae: said Hazel, with forced calmness; “and | 
é. 

d her hands and stood trembling. 
self-control fora moment, and cried out in a 
voice of agony, “‘A useless cripple. I wish I was dead and 
out of the way.” 


‘Then, ashamed-of having given way before her, he seized his 
crutch, placed the crook under his arm, and turned sullenly 
away from her. 

Four steps he took with his crutch. : 

She caught him with two movements of her supple and vig- 
orous frame. 

She just laid her left hand gently on his shoulder, and with 
her right she stole the crutch softly away, and let it fall upon 
the sand. She took his right hand, and put it to her lips like a 
subject paying homage to her sovereign; and then she put her 
strong arm under his shoulder, still holding his right hand in 
hers, and looked in his face, ‘No wooden erutches when I am 
‘by,” said she; in a low voice, full of devotion. 

. He stood surprised, and his eyes began to fill, 

“Come,”’ said she, ina voice of music. And thus aided, he 
| went with hertoher cavern. As they went, she asked him 
tenderly where the pain was. 

“It was in my hip and knee,” he said; “but now it is no- 
where; for joy has come back to my heart.’’ 

“And to mine too,”’ said Helen; “except for this.’’ 


Helen ¢ 


Hozel lost 


The quarrel dispersed like a cloud, under this calamity, 
There was no formal reconciliation; no discussion: and th 
was the wisest course; for the unhappy situation remained un- 
changed: and the friendliest discussion could only fan the em- 
bers of discord and misery gently, instead of fiercely. 

The pair so strangely thrown together commenced a new 
chapter of their existence. It was not patient and nurse over 
again; Hazel, though very lame, had too much spirit left to 
accept that position. But still the sexes became in “a measure 
reversed—Helen the fisherman and forager, Hazel the cook 


| and domestic, 
|. He was busy as ever, but in a narrow circle; he found pearl 
| oysters near the sunk galieon, and ere he had been man 


weeks lame, he had entirely lined the sides of the cavern wi 
panzverot-pear: set in cement, and close as mosaio. 

ery day he anes an hour in Paradise; for his living 
crutch made him take a little walk with her; her hand held his; 
her arm supported his shoulder; her sweet face was near his, 
full of tender solicitude: a4 seemed to be one, and spoke in 
peupers to each other, like thinking aloud. The causes of 
happiness were ever present; the causes of unhappiness were 
oué of sight, and showed no signs of approach, 

And of the two, Helen was the ha blest. Before a creature 
so pure as this marries and has children, the great maternal in- 
stinct is still there, but feeds on what it can get—first a doll, 
and then some helpless creature or other. Too often she wastes 
her heart’s milk. on something grown up, but as selfish as 4 
child. Helen, was more fortunate; her child was her hero, 
now 8° lame, that he must lean on her to walk. The days 
cpemmed by, and the island was fast becoming the world to those 

o, and as bright a world as ever sfone on two mortal crea- 
tures, 


It was a happy dream. 

What a pity that dreams dissolve so soon! This had lasted 
for nearly two months, and Hazel was getting better, though 
still not well enough, to dismiss his live crutch, when one af- 


fernoon .Helen, who had been up on the heights, observed 4 


dark.cloud in the blue sky towards the west, There was not 
another cloud visible, and the air marvellousl 
about three quarters of an hour before sunset. 
about this solitary cloud. and asked him, with some anxiety, if — 
it portended another storm. He told her tobe under no alarm — 
—there were no tempes's in that latitude except at the coming | 


clear; time, 
he told Hazel | 


in and going out of the rains,—but he should like te go round | 
the Point and look, at ber cloud. | 
‘ She lent him herarm, and they went round the Point; and 
there they. saw acloud entirely different from anything they — 


had ever seen since they were on the island. It was like a0 | 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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enormous dark ribbon stretched along the sky, at some little 
height above the horizon, Notwithstanding its prodigious 


length, it got larger before their very eyes. 
Hazel started 


Helen felt him start, and asked him, with some surprise, what 
was the matter? 

“Cloud!”’ said he, ‘“‘that is no cloud. That is smoke.” 

“Smoke!” echoed Helen, becoming agitated in her turn. 

“Yes; the breeze is northerly, and carries the smoke nearer 
to us; it is the smoke of a steam-boat,”’ 


“OUR HIRED MAN” IN WELLS, FARGO & Co's. 
COACH. 

“Our Hired Man’s” feelings on the subject of “cash” 
and “store-pay” were so intense at our last bape: 
that, acting under the best medical advice we could 
get, we concluded to sooth his troubled soul by a jour- 
ney with “The Editor in Chief” to the terminus of the 
railroad. Of course the jealousy of the six sub-editors, 
and ten Locals of the Macazine was frightfully excit- 
ed over this distinction; but with that Signified com- 

osure so peculiar to “the Editor’—and which leads 
fim as Mercutio says, “to button up his overcoat with 
a grand air’—they were waved into immediate and 
complete subjection and silence in a moment; and each 
commenced writing torthwith, in a frightful hurry 
and were never known to leave off for five minutes, 
until “the Editor’ returned eight weeks after. 

The following powerful description of the journey 
is gathered from “Our Hired Man’s” lips. ‘The Edit- 
or” of course was present but hesays nothing; digni- 
fied silence being his forte. ‘Our Hired Man” is paid 
for grumbling, and of course has to do his own work. 

About half-past seven o’clock on a September morn- 
ing, our co-laborer, in company with four pairs of 
blankets, two pistols and a flask of—pure water, was 
escorted to the coach by Stein Esq., who bowed 
profoundly, as he only can bow, when he saw the dis- 
tinguished representative of the Uran Macazine who 
loftily extended the tip of his lead pencil for him to 
shake by way of patronizing recognition. It is, of 
course, totally unnecessary to state here that the 
whole establishment of Wells, Fargo & Co. was visibly 
—— when they discovered the name of “Our Hired 

on the “way bill.” 

Our valued assistant and eight other persons were 
a inside the coach, and here the special beauty 
of unity of purpose was, for the first time, fully illus- 


. trated to his comprehension, for, unless the aforesaid 


nine did rise as one man, or sit down as one, it 
was a fact worthy the investigation of our scientific 
men that they were ever after unable to rise or sit 
down at all. Whether this was owing to the under- 
size of the coach, or the over-size of the nine persons 
is a subject too deep for rash decision, and worthy 
the profoundest investigation. This much “Our Hired 
Man” can state on accurate and close observation, 
that, had the coach been a quarter of an inch smaller, 
after rising, the aforesaid nine had never sat down 
again; or once being seated, they never could have 
come apart, without the coach being smashed up and 
their respective pieces pulled asunder and properly 
sorted by the servants of the company. 

But we are ahead of our story. The coach rolled 
through the kanyon, and “Our Hired Man” was ad- 
miring the beauty of the séenery, when from some. 


— 


cause which will always be unexplainable to him, his 
head made a violent rush at the man on the opposite 
seat; and here comes in the wondrous wi ss of 


mee a in favor of Wells, 

& Co. for it is clear to our friend’s mind that had it 
not been for the jamming in aforesaid, nothing could 
have prevented his head going clear through his unfor- 
tunate fellow-passenger, especially as his is a “hard 
head” and not a “soft shell.” At the same moment 


-|“Our Hired Man’s”.knee struck his eye which was 


energetically responded to by his nose hitting his 
leg by way of retaliation. The beauty of this interest- 
ing process, which was repeated at intervals, and gen- 
erally kept up for an hour each time, being heightened 
by the fact that the eight other penne were ¢n- 
gaged in the same remarkable gymnastics during the 
same periods. 


And here comes in a point where the wise a 
ments of things in general, are still more wonderfully 
seen, for, as by no amount of pushing or squeezing 
were these “‘too solid” nine all able to get down to 
the surface of their seats at once after getting up—es- 
pecially the middle man of each seat, who was alwa 
suspended two inches above the rest—until the jum 
ling, rocking, and pitching of the coach brought them 
all to a level and proper bearing—so is it clear that 
the narrowness of the coach and the ro and 
tumbling were things specially intended by providence 
to go together; said rockings and joltings being ridic- 
ulous and useless inventions on any other principle. 
And “Our Hired Man’ would here say a word about 
sleep. Sleep is generally considered, by the unso- 
phisticated, to be a very simple arrangement open to 
minds of the lowest order. “Our Hired Man” knows 
better. Sleep is a science of the highest order. If 
any.one doubts it let him try it in one of Wells, Far- 
go &Co’s. coaches. Especially as he did, going down 
with three miserably mali t fellow-passengers 
opposite, who-were eng 4 ducking at him ev 
second; and two infatuated companions—one on 
‘side—who did nothing but thrash their unfortunate 
heads upon his shoulders all night long. Or let them 
try it as he did, coming back, with four | ing-eases 
‘in front of his nose, all evidently anxious to rush upon 
him like an avalanche and crush him out of his misery; 
nothiug but the thin edge of his shirt-collar for a _pil- 
low, and any quantity of lunatic looking s 
round him, wildly knocking their shirt-bosoms with 
their venerable chins, like a set of besotted Chinese 
mandarins—except when for variety’s sake—as the 
coach performed one of its amusing little somersaults, 
they would jamp and exclaim “Look out, over she 
goes!” And our literary asgociate is of opinion that 
that’s the time to show up your scientific sleeping if 
you’ve got any. 


Our learned associate has but one more remark to 
make at present, and that is on the impossibility of 
always distinguishing what he calls personal pro 

in stage coaches—he refers to arms, knees and similar 
portable articles. One of these charming nights in 
question, our friend, whose knees were hopelessly in- 
terlocked within five other pairs, fancied he felt a sen- 
sation, commonly known as itching, in somebody's 
knee, at first he thought it was his own, and he felt 
down to discover, if possible, if it was so; but he found 


guch a tangled up lot of knees belonging to everybody, 


